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lattices of wood forming complex geometrical interfacings, On
most of the roofs grass is growing, and the effects of impoverish-
ment are apparent on all sides. One wonders how long it will
be before some municipal council affected with zeal for
modernizing the city in the name of slum-clearance, will con-
demn them to demolition. These noble and well-constructed
houses, if people had any taste, would be reconditioned and
become the most sought-after residential property.

They must have been magnificent in the heyday of Mughal
power, when Kashmir became a regular summer resort for the
Court during the hot weather: the practice of moving the
Government of India up to the hills has, of course, continued
to this day. Srinagar was a centre of art, renowned for metal-
work, weaving and painted wood. The Kashmiris are, as a
race, exceptionally dexterous with their hands; but hardly any
craft worth the name survives now, although a lot of hideous
carving and papier mache is still turned out. One can pur-
chase bureaux, prickly with the horns of dragons and the manes
of lions in three-quarter relief, cigarette-boxes and trays covered
all over with finicky flowers done in shiny paints, and white
felt rugs imported from Eastern Turkistan and embroidered
locally in nightmare colour-schemes. Yet in most of these
things, if trouble be taken to trace back the patterns through
serial stages of degradation to their origins, they will be recog-
nized as the lineal descendants of once harmonious designs.
Only in the case of rough glazed pottery, used by the very poor,
and despised by the bourgeoisie for its cheapness, have a few
good traditional forms survived. We purchased a pleasing vase
with a biscuit-coloured glaze for three annas (probably too
high a price), which can hardly be bettered for showing off a
branch of some flowering tree, or leaves turned to copper bv the
touch of autumn frost.

But what of shawls, the craft for which Kashmir is specially
famous ? Plain white shawls, as fine as a spider's web, are still
woven and drawn through rings to impress the customer. But
shawl-making as a creative art, with the flowered borders so
popular in Victorian days, is now a thing of the past. During
the nineteenth century, when no lady of quality thought her
trousseau complete if it lacked its Kashmir wrap, and two
hundred pounds was not an out-of-the-way price to pay for a
good specimen, the weaving of shawls, under pressure from the